46                                 LECTURE I.

If I have spoken strongly upon this subject, it
is because I feel the honour and the true dignity of
mankind to be too nearly concerned in it, to admit
of any vacillation or compromise. We have not
forgotten, nor can we soon forget, the moral phe-
nomena of the past; we cannot soon forget the
time when materialism, insinuating itself into all
classes of society throughout Europe, poisoned the
deepest springs of human faith. And now that a
better tendency is set in, and the soul's centripetal
force has begun to re-act, we cannot calmly view
the hopes thus excited cast down and destroyed by
a new and specious revival of philosophical prin-
ciples, which, we had hoped, were buried in eternal
oblivion.

We conclude, therefore, that the appeal to the
senses as the ultimate ground of philosophical
truth must utterly fail. Our senses, it is true, link
us by wondrous ties to the world in which we live,
they give the first stimulus to our mental powers
to rouse themselves into action; they open to us
wide fields of contemplation over which we may
wander with ever-renewed delight; but they fur-
nish neither the data nor the method of a philo-
sophy, properly so called.

We cannot endure to be imprisoned in matter.
Like a bird that is confined from its native element
by the wires of its cage, so does the spirit of man
flutter and pine to be free, to soar beyond the sur-
face of grosser things into a more ethereal and
diviner element. Let not the sensualist mock its